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THE FORSAKEN. 


4 TALE OF ITALIAN HISTORY. 
BY MISS EMMA ROBERTS. 


Amid the numberless memorials which the 
air and stately city of Florence contains in its 
incient feuds, the fierce and cruel struggle of 
its nobles for power, and the personal quarrels 
whence sprang its most furious civil wars—one 
lonely grave-stone, lost amid the surrounding 
splendours of art, exists, though seldom noticed 
by the traveller, putting forth its silent and dis- 
regarded claim to the attention lavished upon 
monuments, unpossessed of half the interests at- 
tached to this frai] tablet. The unsculptared 
marble covers the ashes of one whose sorrows 
and wrongs first kindled the flame of deadly 
warfare between the Ghibelline and Guelph fac- 
tions, which rendered the chief of the Tuscan 
states a scene of hatred and dissention. While 
all Italy was distracted by the contest between 
the Emperor and the Pope, Florence, though 
joining the league against the former, was bless- 
ed with comparative tranquility ; the supporters 
of either party lived within their walls at peace 
svith each other; but an insult offered to the 
daughter of a noble family, plunged the whole 
population into strife and bloodshed. The moul- 
dering grave of Altea Uberti, half hidden in the 
long rank grass which overshadows it—black- 
ening under the influence of time with its scarce- 
ly legible inscription, yet inspires mingled feel- 
ings of tenderness and melancholy to those who 
derive a pensive pleasure in dwelling upon the 
recollection of the storied dead. Once the fair- 
est, the proudest beauty of Florence, all eyes 
paid homage to the charms of its loveliest 
daughter; every lip was loud in its tribute of ad- 
miration, and many fond and faithful hearts 
were laid in lowly offering at her feet. The 
young, the gay, and the gallant, crowded in Al- 
tea’s train, standing behind the lattice-work of 
the richly carved balcony. The troop of cava- 
liers who daily passed along on their route to 
the tiltyard, made a longer pause, and bent with 
more courteous reverence before the front of 








the Uberti palace than they deigned to bestow | 
upon any other of the splendid residences of the 
Florence nobility, though many were the dark 
eyes, and many the fair forms which the crowd. | 
ed windows boasted; and, conscious of her 
beauty, vain of the flattering distinctions which | 
she continually received, and buoyant with | 
youthful hope, the happiest auguries of the fu- | 
ture destiny of one so favored by nature and by | 
fortune, blessed her waking dreams. Sought | 
in marriage by the noblest families in the city, 
Altea exercised the privilege accorded to beau- | 
ty, and became somewhat fastidious in her | 
choice; butif she vacillated between the merits 
of the chief of the Cornari, or the heir of Delie 
Torre, she hesitated no longer when Guido Bu | 
ondelmonti professed himself her adinirer. Gay 
and graceful in the dance, ever the victorin the 
lists and at the ring, and bearing on his brow a } 
wreath won in bloodly strife upon the plains of 

Lombardy, he was exalted by general acclama- 

tion above all his youthful cotemporarics, and, 

like Altea, became the idol of one sex, and the 

envy of the other. How gaily and bow rapid- 
ly flew the hours, when, seated side by side, the 
lovers whispered tender tales into each other's 
raptured ears, striking the minstrel string in 
praise of those charms and accowplishments 
which termed the universal theme. All radiant 
with smiles, happiness beamed round the an- 
gelic countenance of Altea, like a halo; the 
half-starved beggar in the streets blessed the 
glad beauty as she passed along, his sunken eye 
beaming with an unwonted ray at the sight of 
so much happy loveliness. 


‘The whole city re- 
joiced in her felicity; for if some taint of earth 
had marred the brightness of her perfections, 
before she had learned to live for the sole pur- 
pose of pleasing one treasured object, the ex 
cess of her affection for Buondelmonti had pu- 
rified her character from its dross; she grew 
meek and gentle, cultivating each feminine 
grace with all the ardor prompted by a pure at- 
tachment : the charms too proudly displayed to 
attract the wondering multitude, were now on- 
ly prized as the chain which bound her love.— 
The sun-lit eyes of Altea were suddenly over 
clouded; and tears coursed each other down 
those pale cheeks, so lately dimpled with de- 
light. Buondelmonti, the spoiled child of for- 
tune, no longer checked his carocoling steed at 
the gate of the Uberti palace—but, fascinated 
by the charms of some new beauty, rode on, 
tossing his white plume on high, and laughing 
scornfully as he passed the residence of the wo- 
man he had abandoned. Altea’s tears fell un- 
heeded; she possessed kinsmen who surveyed 


| Florence. 





her altered couptenance with looks in which 
pity contended with anger. The unhappy girl | 





read the feeling which those around strove t 
repress in her presence; and drying her eyes, 
and struggling to obtain the command of fea- 
tures convulsed with internal agony, appeared 


| again at the open lattice: but she could not de- 


ceive the penetrating eyes of those who hung 
upon every look, by the outward show of tran 
quillity ; and her brothers prepared to avenge 
the injury she had sustained; they watched fo: 
the white palfrey of the perjured lover, as he 
rode through the city, unarmed, and in his gula 


dress to the bridal feast, and rushing from be- 


hind the portal where they had so often stood 
to welcome him as their guest, they dragged 
their enemy from his horse, and plunging their 


| daggers in his body, deluged the pavement with 


his life blood. Altea, from the balcony above» 


| saw the commencement of the savage scene; 


she rushed to the street too late to prevent the 
but her fate was linked with that of 
Buondelmonti—and throwing herself upon his 


outrage ¢ 


yet warm corpse, she breathed out the last sigh 
of a broken heart, and lived not to witness the 
calamities her kinsmen’s wecpons entailed upon 
The Guelph 


revenge the murder of J 


"90k up arms to 
waonti; the Ghi- 
bellines, headed by the Uberti, retaliated by 
fresh aggressions; and, during the space of 
three and thirty vears, the relentless strife con 
The 


Ghibellines at length prevailing, drove the oy 


tinued in the massacre of both parties. 
posite faction from the city ; but were in turn 
expelled by the triumphant Guelphs, and wer¢ 
never afterwards able to regain their ancient 
power and influence. 

—.—— 


THE SYBIL’S SPELL. 

Crara was a well educated and intelligent 
girl, but romantic to an extreme. In her ideas 
af honour, of friendship, of love, she was an en 
thusiast, but in her observance of them she was 
faithful and sincere. She was one of those sen 
sitive creatures that seem born like sweet but 
transient flowers, which shed their fragrance 
and perish in their youth, ‘To a heart like 
Clara’s, love could not long be a stranger, nor 
could it be a passive inmate in her breast. Her 
whole soul was fixed on one object. Ler wishes, 
thoughts, and actions, seemed to have but onc 
origin; but ber lover died, and ber happiness 
died with him. By degrees she grew more 
calm, but a settled melancholy hung upon her 
heart, and her spirit was utterly broken. Col. 
M———, when on the point of leaving Spain, 
suggested to her father that change of scene 
might in some degree divert her thoughts from 
the dangerous channel which they had taken 
and proposed that she should accompany his 
own family, to all of whom she was very much 
attached. The offer was accepted, and she 
came to England. The noise and gaiety of 
London, however, ill accorded with her wound 
ed feelings, and she felt gratified at accompa 
aying her friends into Lincolnshire. As the av 





fou 


‘umn adyanced, she used to wander out alone, 
ind dey after day she would sit on Auhborough- 
tall to wateh the sun rays fading over the sleep- 
ing waters, while she thought of her own bright 
land, with its mountains and ifs streams spark- 
ing and smiling in the golden hyht of sunset, 
and of one who was cold in his grave, and then 
che would weep and return in sorrow to her 
home. Her beautiful form gradually wasted 
away beneath the strong influence of these fec] 
ogs, and she became more and more wedded 
fo solitude. One evening as she was walking 
towards her favorite spot, an old gipsy, who 
was standing at the foot of the hill, accosted 
her. ‘Lhe sybil had, no doubt, gained from 
Col. M.'s domestics some insight into the poor 
girl's history, and, as Clara approached, she 
muttered, in alow and solemn tune— 

‘ The maid who repairsto Aukborough hill 

When the stars are out, and the winds are still, 
Shall see aform, and shall hear a voice 

Vhat will make her sorrowing heart rejoice. 

And, if her lover died in a distant land, 

Tet her make three circles with ber band 

On the green grass tur!, and look on the streams 
Chat dance in the light of the pale moon-beams; 
Lether fix her gaze, snd hold her breath, 

And her lover will come from the realms of death, 
And sit with her when the winds are still, 

And the stars ave vut upoa Aukborough hill.” 

As she concluded, she drew towards Clara, 
and said, * Let me tell your fortune, lady.’— 
She then went on her way, and the maiden as 
‘ended the hill. A superstitious feeling crept 
ver her as she reflected on the words of the 
xipsy, Which increased as the evening advanced 
Her thoughts were entirely engrossed by then:. 
Che lowing of the cattle as they were driven 
home to their stalls, the tinkling bell that called 
the scattered sheep to the patriarch of the dock, 
the chime of the village clock, and the farewell 
gong of birds, struck not upon her ear. ‘The 
distant trees that reflected their autumnal tints 
on the bright waves; the quiet heavens with 
their progeny of clouds, the valleys and hills 
and streams, were not scen by her; she seemed 
like a statue placed among animated beings, 
and was, fora time, dead to the living charms 
ef nature. Whilst ruminating on the lines she 
had beard, the sun went down, and the stars 
began to speckle the blue sky. For the first 








THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 


sce my pour father, for 1 did not kiss him last 
night, and he will think that I have forgotten 
him. My eyes fec! so heavy! No! no! not on 
your breast, the green grass turf shall be my 
pillow !—and yet, again, I think I shall lie softer 
in your arms, my Leon, than on the cold 
ground.” She sank with a sigh, upon the earth, 
and Col. M. hastily advanced to the spot Where 
she lay. He spoke to her, but she gave no 
answer. He took her band, but it returned not 
his pressure. ‘Phe moonbeams fell on her pale 
and beautiful face, where a smile of tenderness 
sull lingered, and the stars looked brightly upon 
her, but she felt not their power, and she saw 
not their light, for her heart was still, and her 
eyes were closed forever. 


_ *‘ THE GARLAND. 
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The Savannah Anti-Duelling Association 
have offered a premium of fifty dollars, or a gold 
medal, fur the best essay on duelling. ‘The ob 
ject is a praiseworthy one, and if the ladies of 
the country would form societies, and resolve to 
expel, forever, from their presence and their 
favor, those who engage in the barbarous and 
ridiculous practice, they would du much to era- 
dicate ao evil which so frequently desolates the 


: hearts and homes of meritorious and dependent 


fime she raised hereyes, and bethought her of | 


the sybil’s spell. ‘The winds had sung them- 
selves into tranquil slumbers, and the moon 
looked calmly on the sparkling waters beneath. 
Clara remembered the charm, and made three 


circles on the turf, held her breath, and fixed | 


her gaze upon the rivers, ‘The night was far 


advanced, and Col. M. became alarmed that | 


Clara had not returned bome; but, knowing 
her favourite haunt, he repaired thither, and 
stole softly behind ber without being observed. 
She was sitting on the grass, and speaking in a 
whisper to some one beside her, as the Colonel 
at first thoaght; but he was soon satisfied that 
che was alone. As he stood there, be heard her 
say,‘ You did not die then? Oh, Leon! how 
could you jest so with me? You have nearly 
brokea my heart; and had you not come now, 
i should have been, to-morrow, cold and dead 
as my hopes! but you are come to me, and | 
will pot think ofsadness. ‘To be sure I do for- 
give you! Oh,yes! Nay,oay, you must not kiss 
ne! We are not married yet, but we soon shall 
be; shall we pot, my Leon? And we will go to 
our own country, where the olives grow, and 
the happy birds sing all the day long in the 
ritron groves. Oh, Leon, my heart is so full, 
aud wy heed burns so: Tam teo happy. Why 
*s my father pot here to meet vou? | waut to 





families. 
ea 
During the late session of the Legislature of 
Maine, severa! novel propositions were intro 
duced—one to provide guardians for married 
women in certain cascs—another, so to regulate 
the fashion of sleighs, as to make them uniform- 
ly run upon the right side of the Lurse We 
shall next hear, probably, of an act ti prescribe 
the side on which ladies shall wear their bon- 
nets, or place their dimples 


——— 


EXTRACTS 
Miss Miller, a female preacher of the Metho- 
dist persuasion, of fuur years standing, is preach 
ing at Richmond and Petersburg, Va. 
but 22 years of age. 


She 1s 





The following lines are by W™. C. Brrast, a 
native poet of much merit. They are appended 
to a beautiful poem, entitled Hyams ro Dears, and 
allude to the decease of his father, which happen 
ed about the time of concluding the work. 


‘Alas! I little thought that the stern power 
Whose fearful praise I sing, would try me thus 
Before the strain is ended. It must cease— 

For he isin his grave who taught my youth 

The art of verse, and in the bud of life 

Offered me to the muses. 0, cut off 

Untimely ! when thy reason in its strength, 
Ripened by years of toil and studious search 

And watch of nature’s silent lessons, taught 

Thy hand to practice best the lenient art 

To which thou gavest thy laborious days, 

And last, thy hfe. And, therefore, wii» the earth 
Received thee, tears were in unyielding eyes 

And on hard cheeks, aud they who deemed thy 


skill 

Delayed their death-hour, shuddered and turned 
pale 

When thou wertgone. This faltering verse, which 
thou 


Shalt not, as wont, o’erlook, is all f have 

To offer at thy grave—this—and the hope 

To copy thy example, and to leave 

A name of which the wretched shall not think 
As of an encmy’s, whom they forgive, 

As all forgive the dead. Rest therefore, thou 
Whose early guidance trained my infant steps— 
Rest in the bosom of God, till the brief sleep 
Of death is over, and a happier life 

Shall dawn to waken thine insensible dust.” 





Hervey’s Reflection’s on @ Flower Garden. 
‘** How much should we think ourselves obli 
ged to a generous friend, who should build a 


, Stately edifice, purely for our abode! but how 


2 New Deviec—The hymeneal depariment | 


of one of the Philade!phia weekly papers bas 
been garnisbed with a cutof a mouse-trap, whose 
tenants, by their attempts to work out between 
or gnaw the bars, are evidently rather dissatis 
fied with their condiiion; and lest the reader 
should not take the idea quick enough, there is 
prefixed a motto, likening “ matrimony to a 
mouse-trap—easily getting in, but difficult es 
caping.” 





If you see balf-a dozen faults ina woman, | 


you may rest assured she has a hundred virtues 
to counterbalance them. I love your faulty, 
and fear your fuuliless women. When you sce 
what is termed a faultless woman, dread her as 
you would a beautiful snake. The power of 
completely concealing the defects that she must 
have, is ofitseif a serious riec 


greatly would the obligation be increased, if the 
hand that built snould also furnish it, and not 
only furnish it with all that is commodious and 
comfortable, but ornament it also with what 
ever is splendid and delightful! This has our 
most indulgent Creator done in a manner in6- 
nitely surpassing all we could wish or imagine 
The earth is assigned us fora dwelling. The 
skies are stretched over us, like a magnificent 
canopy, dyed in the purest azure ; and beauti 
fied now with pictures of floating silver, now 
with colourings of reflected crimson. The grass 
is spread under us as a spacious carpet, wove 
with silken threads of green, and damasked with 
flowers of every hue. The sun, like a golden 


lamp, is hung out in the etherial vault, and 
| pours effulgence all the day to enlighten our 





path. Whea night approaches, the moon takes 
up the friendly office; and the stars are kindled 
in twinkling myriads, to cheer the darkness with 
their milder lustre, not to disturb our repose 
by too intenseaglare. The clouds, besides the 
rich paintings they hang around the heavens, 
act the part of a shifting stream; and defend 
us by their seasonable interposition, from the 
scorching beams of summer. May we not re- 
gard them as the great watering pots of the 
globe, which, wafted on the wings of the wind, 
disperse their moisture evenly through the uni- 
versal garden; and fructify with their showers 
whatever our hand plants. The fields are our 
exhaustless granary. ‘The ocean is our vast re- 
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——— 
servoir. The animals spend their strength to 
dispatch our business, resign their clothing to 
replenish our wardrobe, and surrender their ve- 
ry lives to provide fur our tables. In short, 
every element is a store -house of conveniences, 
every season brings us the choicest productions, 


resign 


All nature is our caterer—and, which is a most 
endearing recommendation of these favers, they 
are all as lovely as they are useful. You observe 
nothing mean or indecent. All is clad in beau- 
ty’s fairest robe, and regulated by proportion’s 
nicest price. The whole scene exhibits a fund 
of pleasure to the imagination, at the same 
time it more than supplies all our wants, There- 
fore, thou art inexcusable, O man, whosoever 
thou art, that rebellest against thy Maker! He 
surrounds thee with unnumbered benefits, and 
follows thee with an effusion of the richest, no- 
blest gifts. He courts thy affections, he solicits 
thy gratitude, by liberalities which are never 
intermitted by a bounty which knows no limits,” 





‘VARIETY. 





Saree: 

Family Religion.—Let the pleasant and the 
wwarm fire-side be an emblem of the cheerful 
and sincere affection which circulates from bo- 
som to bosom, through the whole family. It is 
at the fire-side the seeds of family peace and 
piety, or of family discord and impiety, are 
sown. Let nothing be said in this sacred little 
circle, that is not charitable, and chaste, and pure 
and holy. Let the Bible always lie near at hand. 


——z= 


Let the family Bible be the common property of | 


the father and mother; but let every child who 
is ol enough to read, and to take care of a 
book, have his or her own Bible. Let every 
child take itin turn to read some portion of the 
Bible every day ina sort of family way, asa 
kind of intermediate family service. All this 
will be easy, especially with the female part of 
the family, who are usually in doors. Does the 
history of the world afford an cxample of such 
a family fire-side, around which there has been 
abrought up a drunkard, a swearer, a sabbath- 
breaker, or alewd person? I believe net. 

A cheerful temper, joined with innocence, 
will make beauty attractive, knowledge delight- 
ful. and wit good-natured. It will lighten sick- 
ness, poverty, and affliction ; convert ignorance 
into an amiable simplicity, and render deformi- 


ty itself agreeable. [ ADDISON. 


Pleasure is very seldom found where it is 
sought. Our bright blazes of gladness are com- 
monly kindled by unexpected sparks. The 
flowers which scatte; their odours from time to 
time, in the paths of life, grow up without cul- 
ture from seeds scattered by chance. [sonnson. 





Love is the pleasant pheoney of the mind ; 

And frantic men in their mad actions show 

A happiness that none but madmen know; 3 
Tis an erhcoantme nt, where the reason’s bound; 

But Paradise is in the euchanted ground. 





wheel rolling forward, a 
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GALL AN ve 


T IME is the most ¢ undefinable, yet paradoxi- 
cal of things ; the past is gone, the present is not 
come, and the present becomes the past even 
While we attempt to define it, and like the flash 


of the lightning, at once exists and expires.— 


Time is the measurer of all things, but is itself | 


undisclosed. Like space, it is incomprehensi 
ble, because it has no limits, and it would be 
still more so ifit had. It gives wings of light- 
ning to pleasure, but feet of lead to pain, and 
lends expectation a curb, but enjoyment a spur. 
It robs beauty of its charms, to bestow them on 
her picture, and builds a monument to merit, 
but denies it a house. Time, the cradle of hope, 


of fools, but the oe instructor of the wise, 
bringing all they dread to the one, and all they 
desire to the other: but like Cassandra, it 
warns us with a voice that even the sagest dis- 
credit too long, and the silliest believe too late: 
Wisdom w alks before, opportunity with it, and 
repentance behind it; he that hath made it his 
friend, will have little to fear from his enemies; 
but he that bas made it his enemy, will have lit 
tle to hepe from his friends.—{ Colion. 


Tlow many of life’s most refined enjoyments 
are lost to the cold and indffferent, who cannot 
appreciate the charms of nature or of art. They 
find no interest in the classic page, "tis perused 
with a cold philosophy of feeling, which renders 
them insensible to the finest flights of genius, 
or to the beauty and pathos of sentiment; and 


what to them is the book of nature? There's 
] 
ko melody in the songsters of the grove—no | 


rousic in the winds which bend the trees of an 
autumn forest, vo beauty in the clouds of eve, 
or grandeur in the stars which twinkle in deep 
blue around the full-orbed moon. And they 
feel not the touching effect of the plaintive air, 
which comes from some sweet voice upon the 
ear, when all is in unison with the enchanting 
strain. The eye’s most meaning glance, the 
most expressive smile are alike unheeded, and 
all the finer feelings of the soul are unknown to 
them. Oh! then, whatever may be the sor 
rows Which to sensibility are given, let it be 
remembered that “the best heart is known by 
its capacity for loving.” 





Tse Heer, by protecting so far backwards, 
is along lever for the strong muscles which 
form the calf of the leg, 
tendo Achillis, to act by. ‘These muscles, by 
drawing at the heel, lift the body in standing on 
the toes, in walking, In the 


and terminate to the 


in dancing, &e. 


-negro foot the heel is so long as to be ugly in 


European estimation ; and its great length ren- 
dering the effort of smaller muscles suflicient 
for the various purposes, the calf of the leg in 
the negro is smaller in proportion than in other 
racesof men. Ina graceful human step, the 
heel is always raised before the foot is lifted 
from the ground, as if the foot were part of a 
nd the weight of the bo- 


154 
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dy rests for the time on the forepart of the foot 
andtoes. The muscles forming the calf of the 
leg lift the heel, as just described, by drawing 
at the tendo Achillis, and produces a bending of 
the foot in a corresponding degree. But where 
, or any shoe so 
allow this bending 
the heel in walking ts not raised at 


strong wooden shoes are used 
stiff that it will 


of the foot, 


not yield and 


| all until the whole fuot rises with it, so that the 


muscles of the calf are scarcely used, and, in 
consequence, soon dwindle in size and almost 
disappear 


Many of the English farm servants wear hea 


| vy, stiff shoes, and in London it surprises one to 
but the grave of ambition, is the stern corrector 








see the drivers of country wagons, with fiue ro 
bust persons in the upper part, but with legs 
which are fleshless spindles, producing a gait 
most awkward and unmanly. One regrets that, 
for the sake of atrifling saving, fair nature 
should be thus deformed. The wives and sis- 
ters of these men, and their brothers who are 
otherwise employed, are not thus misshapen — 


An example of an opposite kind is seen in Paris. 


where there are no side pavements in the streets, 


and the ladies consequently walk almost con 
stantly on tiptoe, the great action of the muscles 
of the calf has given a conformation of the leg 
and foot, to match which the Parisian belles 
proudly challenge all the world. ‘They are not 
aware, probably, that it is a defect in their city 
to which the peculiarity of their form is part!s 
owing. 

Simplicity of Manners.—If we look into 
the manners of the most remote ages of the 
world, we discover human nature in hes 
simplicity—and the more we come down te 
our own times, may observe her hiding her- 
self in artifices and refinements, polished 
inse nsibly out of her original plainness, and 
at length entirely lost under form and cere- 
mony. “and (what we call) good breeding. 
Read the accounts of men and women as 
they are given us by the most ancient wri- 
ters, both sacred and profane, and you would 
think you were reading the history of ano- 
ther species. [apptson. 

Modesty.—A just and reasonable modes- 
ty does not only recommend eloquence, but 
sets off every great talent which a man can 
be possessed of. It heightens all the vir- 
tues which it accompanies ; like the shades 
in painting, it raises and rounds every fi- 
gare, and makes the colours more beautiful, 
though not so glaring as they would be with- 
out it. Itis not only an ornament, buta 
guard to virtue. Itisa quick and delicate 
feeling in the soul, which makes her shrink 
from every thing that has danger inm‘it. 

[ SPECTATOR. 

Intercepted Love Leiter.—The following epis 
tle addressed by a school boy to a young lady 


{Atan udjoining seminary, was intercepted br 
- the master : 


& » My dear Miss, I can wait no longer; 
To refuse me is a sin; 

Every day my love grows stronger 
Mercy: whet a state I’m in! 
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MILTON. 
A foreign journal, says the Monthly Re- 
view, upon what authority we know not, re- 
lates the following : 
“Milton was in the flower of his age 
vhen he went from St. Paul’s School to 
he University of Cambridge. On account 


of the comeliness of his person and the mo- | 


lesty of his manners, he was called the 
young lacy of Christ’s College. Que sum- 
mer’s day, having strolled into the country, 
he was overcome with heat and fatigue, and 
sat down at the foot of a treé, where he teil 
asieep—During the slumber, two strange 
ladies happened to pass in their carnage 
near the spot. ‘They were struck with the 
beauty of the young student : they alighted, 
and, after looking at him some time with- 
out awakening him, one of them, a very 
pretty girl, of about fifteen years of age, 
took a pencil out of her pocket, wrote some 
lines ona slip of paper, and tremblingly 
placed it in his hand. She unmediately 
returned with her companion to her ¢ar- 
riage, and was svon lost sight of. Miulton’s 
companions, who were looking for him eve- 
ry where, had observed from a distance, 
this mute scene, without being able to dis- 
tinguish the face of the young man who was 
sleeping on the grass; but on approaching 
vim, after the departure of the young ladies, 
they informed him of what had just occur- 
red. The billet which Milton found in his 
hand, told him something still more. He 
opened it and read these words, taken from 
Guarinia :-—** Beauteous eyes, deadly stars, 
authors of all my woes, if sealed in sleep 
you have w ounded my heart, what would 
have been your power had you been open?” 
So strange an adventure was highly flatter- 
ing to his vanity. From that moment he 
felt an irfesistible desire to see the fair 
Italian—who he long sought after without 
finding. For her sake he loved her charm- 
ing language. In order to discover her, he 
travelled to Genoa, Naples, 
Rome, and all ever Italy. ‘To this fair in- 
eognita England partly owes a poem—Para- 
dise Lost—which sheds upon him se much 
glory . it was she, too, that beautiful Italian, 
who, always present to the poet’s imagina- 
tion, animated with such lively colours the 
portrait of Eve and the Garden of Eden.— 
This anecdote reminds us of another, simi- 
Jar and equally interesting, and which we 
are about relating. Margaret of Scotland, 
then the wife of the Dauphin, who was af- 
terwards Louts Xil, passing through a 
room in which Alinain Charter was asleep 
in a chair, approached him and kissed him. 
One of her attendants expressing his sur- 
prise at it—*I did not,’ she said to him, 
‘kiss the man, but the mouth from which so 
many witty words and virtuous sayings 
have proceeded.’” 





Human Life—Like the sea, is ex 
to frequent hurricanes, and the evening of 
the bnghest day is ofter obscured and temp- 
iuous. ‘The wise ought to say of the world, 
a3 Palinurus, the famous pilot said of the 


Florence, | 
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sea, 
Should we learn to distinguish the telicities 
of nature from the chimeras of the world, 
and to discover truth in the midst of the 
shades that surround it; to do this should 
be the constant aim of every mortal ; it is 
indeed the one thing necessary. ‘Ihis man- 
ner of life should be the object of all our 
desires, and if we could obtain it, there 
would be no cause of envy and discontent. 
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The last number of that interesting little work, 
the “Juvenile Miscellany,” contains several pieces 
of beautiful poetry. Among the poetical articles, 
we bave read the following with dehght.  [t has a 
simplicity and beauty of language which cannot 
fail to please the young mind, and is so striking und 
happy in its illustration of an important sentiment, 
that its influence cannot fail to be salutary. 

[Boston Ch. Reg. 
MOTHER, WHAT IS DEATH. 
**Mother, how still the baby hes,— 
i cannot hear his breath : . 
I cannot see his laughing eyes— 
They tell me this is death. 


My little work I thought to bring, 
And sit down by his bed, 

And pleasantly I tried to sing ; 
They hushed me—he is dead. 


They say that he again will rise, 

More beautiful than now; , 
That God will biess Lim in the skies, 

Oh, mother tell me how ?” 


** Daughter, do you remember, dear, 
The cold dark thing you brought, 
And laid upon the casement bere, 
A wither’d worm, you thought ’ 


I told you that Almighty power 
Could break tle withered shell, 

And show you in a future hour, 
Something would please you well. 


Look at the chiysalis, my love, 
An empty shell it lies ! 

Now raise your wondering glance above, 
To where yon insect flies !”" 


Oh, yes, mamma! how very gay 
Its wings, of starry gold— 

And see ! it lightly flies away 
Beyond my genile hold ! 


Ob mother, now I know full weR— 
If God that worm can change, 
And draw it from this broken cell, 

On golden wings to range— 


How beautiful will brother be, 
When God shall give him wings, 

Above this dying werld to flee, 
And live with heavenly things.” 


Charlesten, S.C. Cc. G. 
To @ Lady who was anxious that her son should 
be a Poet. 


Oh wisb it net! 
That with the minstrel’s hallow’d fire 
Thy son belov’d should sweep the lyre 
Should youthful fancy woo to shed 
Her brilliant visions o’er his head ; 
Or bid the tale of tender woe 
In solemn cadence sadly flow ; 

Oh wish it not ! 


—— -——_— oor 


**Shall I confide in that monster ?”"— | 
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For tho’ ’tis true it has the power 
To sooth misfortune’s heavy hour, 
Can many a bliss supreme impart 
That never warm’d the selfish heart, 
Though oft by it the purer mind 
Is even to ecstacy refined ; 

Yet wish it not! 


Though round the heart that feels its sway, 
The kinder passions gently play, 
And prompt to shed the pitying tear 
To Mercy and to Virtue dear, 
Or from the bosom draw the sigh 
That’s breath’d for human misery ! 
Yet wish it not! 


Tho’ feeling and affection warm 
The breast that owns its magic charm, 
Tho’ it can bid us proudly tow’r 
Superior to life’s little hour 
Or lift the thought sublime to scan 
The paradox of Nature—Man ; 

Yet wish it not! 


For ob! believe me many a woe 

Corrodes the beart that feels its glow ; 

It makes us scorn the petty strife 

And anxious cares of busy life, 

And cherish feelings too refin’d 

‘For bim who mingles with mankind ; 
Then wish it not ! 


Prudence forgot—the raptur’d soul 
Follows each fancy’s wild contre} ; 
Wealth with supreme contempt he views, 
And thinks superior far, the muse ; 
Heedless of interest, many an hour 
He loses in her laurel bow’r ; 

Then wisb it not! 


His faults condemn’d, his powers forgot, 

Despair or peverty his lot ; 

The high aspirings dash’d to earth, 

Obscured the mind that gave them birth 

Extinct bis fire—his reason flown, 

Oft madness claims him for his own ; 
Then wish it not ! 


For what avails the voice of fame, 
The laurell’d bust, the deathless name ’ 
The only meed the poet guins 
_ For all his sorrow, ail his pains ; 
Too late ’tis given—too Jate our sighs, 
Teo mourn the woes he felt arise ; 
He hears them not! 


There are but few contemporary minstrels that 
can give such magic to the lyre as the hand of the 
improvisatrice, Miss L. E. L. of the London Lite- 
rary Gazette, imparts to it; and whose tones are so 
simple, sweet and tender, and withal so airy anc 
harmonious as hers. 

SONG. 
Oh, it is not for the laurel’s sake 
That I so love the lute; 
Were those green leaves its only meec. 
For me its chords were mute. 


But I love to wake the song, 
For it so well reveals, 

With ever low and gentle tones, 
All that my spirit feels. 


© tell me not that general praise 
Sheds sun-light on my name: 

What has a woman’s fearful heart 
To do with aught like fame ? 


But the one charm that makes my lute 
So very dear to me, 

Is, that it can breathe of love! 
And it can breathe to thee ! 


L. E.L. 











Lord Byron.—A history of the private life of 
Byron is expected soon to muke itsappearance It 
is said to contain an account of all that occurred to 
the noble poet during bis residence at Pisa an? 
Genea. 
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